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Without  the  cry  of 
migrating  Canada  geese, 

the  flash  of  a  pink  lady 
slipper,  or  the  trill  of  spring 
peepers,  even  the  most 
scenic  landscape  is  sterile. 


Trustees  Regional  Ecologist 
Jose  Garcia  wields  a  dip  net 
as  he  conducts  a  species 
survey  in  a  vernal  pool. 
His  findings  will  help 
The  Trustees  and  our 
conservation  partners 
identify  and  protect 
biodiversity  on  Mt.Tom, 
which  is  home  to  three 
quarters  of  the  state's 
native  species  of  reptiles 
and  amphibians. 


O  N  T  E  N  T  S 


I  n  the  past  two  years,  The  Trustees  has  played 
a  key  role  in  creating  collaborations  among  state 
agencies,  local  land  trusts,  and  grassroots 
supporters  to  save  landscapes  from  unchecked 
growth  and  habitat  fragmentation.  But  as  we  are 
discovering,  the  partnerships  are  equally  adept  at 
helping  to  preserve  biodiversity — those  natural 
communities  that  define  our  Commonwealth  and 
the  critical  lands  needed  to  support  them. 

MAPPING  BIODIVERSITY  ON  MT.TOM 

In  June  of  2002,  a  conservation  partnership — The 
Trustees,  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFdrWS), 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Environmental 
Management  (DEM),  and  the  Holyoke  Boys  and 
Girls  Club — banded  together  to  protect  Mt.  Tom. 
The  357-acre  former  ski  area  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
Mt.  Tom  range,  which  is  home  to  three  quarters  of 
the  state's  native  species  of  reptiles  and  amphibians. 
Having  worked  together  to  save  Mt.  Tom,  the 
partners  are  now  carrying  their  collaboration  to 
the  next  level:  conducting  a  thorough  inventory  of 
the  mountain's  natural  resources,  from  bryophytes 
to  salamanders  and  birds. 


"You  can't  save  a  resource  until  you  know  it's 
there,"  says  Trustees  Regional  Ecologist  Jose 
Garcia.  He  explains  that  the  inventory  of  Little 
Tom  Mountain — The  Trustees'  portion  of  Mt. 
Tom — will  help  planners  develop  a  management 
plan  for  the  73-acre  property. 

The  partners  aren't  working  alone.  Drawn  by 
Mt  Tom's  reputation  for  harboring  biodiversity, 
expert  plant  and  wildlife  biologists  from  the 
ecology  and  conservation  community  have  volun- 
teered to  help.  From  April  through  October,  the 
partners  and  volunteers  will  identify  and  map  plant 
communities  and  conduct  several  wildlife  inventories. 

"We  already  know  of  some  uncommon  plant 
communities,  such  as  a  hickory  and  hop-hornbeam 
forest,  where  we  will  be  looking  for  some  associated 
rare  plants,"  says  Jose,  who  is  coordinating  the 
botanical  inventory  work. 

Michelle  Babione  of  USFerWS  will  coordinate 
the  search  for  wildlife.  Armed  with  waders,  dip 
nets,  binoculars,  and  GPS  units,  ecologists  have 
already  examined  more  than  a  dozen  vernal  pools, 
where  they  have  found  state-listed  species.  They're 
also  looking  in  these  pools  and  ponds  for  gelatinous 
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An  Impressive 

Conservation 

Legacy 


This  year,  The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
passed  an  impressive  milestone  in  its  112-year 
history  by  protecting  a  total  of  50,000  acres 
through  ownership,  conservation  restrictions, 
and  project  assists.  This  accomplishment  was 
made  possible  in  large  part  by  the  vision  and 
commitment  of  landowners  who  chose  to 
conserve  their  land  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  late 
David  R.  Fairbanks  of  Concord,  who  passed 
away  in  June  at  the  age  of  73. 

A  native  of  Newton,  Mr.  Fairbanks 
enjoyed  a  long  and  distinguished  career  at 
the  Raytheon  Company  and  Draper 
Laboratories,  where  he  published  numerous 
technical  papers  and  helped  obtain  several 
patents.  In  1961,  this  self-described  "quiet 
and  private  person"  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  Holliston  so  that  he  could  enjoy 
the  outdoors.  During  the  following  decades, 
Mr.  Fairbanks  devoted  much  of  his  spare 
time  to  his  210-acre  property.  When  he 
wasn't  exploring  the  trails  and  camping 
overnight,  he  would  research  old  deeds  and 
aerial  photographs  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  the  land  he  so  loved. 

An  ardent  conservationist,  Mr.  Fairbanks 
must  have  known  how  important  his 
purchase  was  to  the  surrounding  community. 
Located  in  the  center  of  a  large  block  of 
undeveloped  open  space,  only  some  of  which 
was  protected  from  development,  his  land 
occupied  an  important  part  of  the  Charles 


River  Headwaters  Area.  And  a  meeting 
with  Fred  Winthrop,  during  Fred's  tenure 
as  Executive  Director  of  The  Trustees  of 
Reservations,  led  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  develop 
an  appreciation  for  The  Trustees'  land 
conservation  work. 

For  the  last  several  years,  The  Trustees 
had  assisted  efforts  by  the  Town  of 
Holliston  and  the  Massachusetts  Executive 
Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  to  protect 
Mr.  Fairbanks'  210-acre  parcel.  In  his  final 
days,  Mr.  Fairbanks  ensured  his  conservation 
legacy  by  approving  the  sale  of  his  land  to 
the  Town,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  as 
conservation  land.  As  part  of  the  deal, 
The  Trustees  raised  $75,000  towards  the 
$1,067,500  purchase  price,  including  a 
contribution  of  $20,000  from  a  land 
protection  fund  held  jointly  with  the 
Charles  River  Watershed  Association.  In 
addition,  The  Trustees  agreed  to  co-hold 
a  permanent  conservation  restriction  on 
the  property  with  the  Commonwealth,  thus 
adding  an  additional  layer  of  permanent 
protection  to  the  land. 

While  the  Town  and  the  state  helped 
protect  this  critical  part  of  the  Charles 
River  Headwaters  Area,  their  work  only 
finalized  the  vision  and  dedication  of  one 
man.  As  conservation-minded  landowners, 
advocates,  volunteers,  and  supporters,  your 
individual  actions  make  a  lasting  difference. 
Without  you,  we  could  not  have  helped 
protect  50,000  acres  of  open  space. 
Together,  we  will  save  the  best  the 
Massachusetts  landscape. 


Andy  Kendall 
Executive  Director 


Join  The  Trustees  in  November  for  our  largest  annual  volunteer 
day — projects  will  be  available  across  the  state!  Look  for  the  full 
listing  of  projects  in  your  mailbox  in  early  fall  or  log  onto 
www.thetrustees.org/conservationworks.cfm.  See  you  in  November! 
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Founded  in  1 89 1.  The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
is  a  member-supported  nonprofit  conservation 
organization  that  preserves,  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment,  properties  of  exceptional  scenic, 
historic,  and  ecological  value  in  Massachusetts 
and  works  to  protect  special  places  across  the 
state.  Today,  The  Trustees  owns,  manages,  and 
interprets  94  reservations  totaling  over  23,300 
acres  of  land,  and  protects  more  than  1 4,200 
acres  through  the  use  of  conservation  restrictions 
on  over  200  parcels  of  private  land.  The  Trustees 
of  Reservations  is  not  an  agency  of  state  government 
We  rely  for  support  entirely  upon  membership 
dues,  contributions,  grants,  reservation  receipts, 
special  events,  and  endowments. 

For  information  about  becoming  a  member  or 
to  request  a  change  of  address,  please  contact 
the  Membership  Office  at  978/92 1  - 1 944,  email 
us  at  membership@ttor.org,  or  visit  our  website 
at  www.thetrustees.org. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  COVER 

egg  masses  as  part  of  an  anuran  (frog  and  toad)  survey.  In 
June,  they  took  to  dry  land  and  conducted  a  breeding  bird 
survey,  using  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  bird  songs,  point  grids, 
observation/listening  circles,  time  periods,  and  statistical  analysis. 

The  work  can  be  exhausting.  As  Jose  notes,  netting  butter- 
flies and  dragonflies  requires  fast  reflexes  that  are  often  taxed 
after  6  hours  of  trekking  up  and  down  the  mountain. 
But  the  work  is  rewarding. 

"Once  in  a  while,  an  observation  results  in  some  small 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  place.  And  eventually,  if  one  tries 
hard  and  long  enough,  an  accumulation  of  observations  and 
insights  leads  into  'a  sense'  of  what  Mt.  Tom  is  all  about." 

Armed  with  this  natural  resources  inventory,  The  Trustees 
will  be  able  to  ensure  that  Little  Tom  Mountain  retains  its 
biodiversity  and  sense  of  place  for  generations  of  visitors. 

CALCULATING  BIODIVERSITY  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS 

If  surveying  a  mountain  is  exhausting,  combing  1,000  square 
miles  for  natural  communities  is  next  to  impossible.  But  that's 
one  of  the  goals  of  the  Highland  Communities  Initiative,  a 
grant-funded  program  administered  by  The  Trustees  to 
encourage  conservation  of  the  natural  and  cultural  landscapes 
of  the  38  Highlands  towns.  As  part  of  their  efforts  to  encourage 
smart  growth  and  proactive  conservation,  HCI  wanted  to  show 
local  planning  boards  the  location  of  the  region's  biodiversity. 
There  was  just  one  problem. 

"We  don't  have  a  very  good  understanding  of  what's  out 
there,  since  the  ecology  of  the  Highlands  region  has  not  been 
well  documented  through  the  state  inventories,"  explains 
Director  Jocelyn  Forbush. 

If  you  don't  know  where  to  find  biodiversity,  the  next  best 
thing  is  knowing  where  you  might  find  it.  For  this,  HCI  teamed 
up  with  the  UMass  Biodiversity  Project,  which  has  developed  an 
ecological  computer  model  that  predicts  where  natural 
communities  are  likely  to  exist.  Using  state-of-the-art  spatial 
data  analysis  techniques  and  computer  technology,  the 
Conservation  Assessment  and  Prioritization  System  considers  a 
number  of  known  factors,  from  weather  patterns  to  soil  type, 
and  then  assigns  a  biodiversity  value  to  every  location  on  the 
map.  Equally  important,  the  UMass  computer  model  can  test 
the  impact  of  various  scenarios,  such  as  building  a  road  or  a 
development  in  a  certain  location. 

The  Highlands  will  be  one  of  the  first  regions  to  take 
advantage  of  the  computer  model,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  and 
was  intended  to  be  a  statewide  planning  tool  prior  to  budget 
cuts.  The  ambitious  project  will  cost  $100,000,  which  covers 
staff  time,  inputting  data,  running  the  model,  and  analyzing  the 
results.  So  far,  HCI  has  provided  $15,000  and  UMass  $70,000. 
UMass  and  HCI  will  turn  to  other  organizations  and  foundations 
for  support. 


A  scenic  field  in  Worthington,  one  of  38 
rural  towns  in  the  Highlands  region. 
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HIGHLANDS 
REGION 


With  just  44,000  people 
living  in  more  than  1,000 
square  miles,  the  Highlands 
region  is  a  likely  haven  for 
biodiversity.  Now,  a 
computer  model  will  help 
Highlands  conservationists 
identify  natural  communities 
and  species. 
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The  result  will  be  a  powerful  planning  tool  that  will  highlight 
sensitive  ecological  areas  in  the  Highlands.  For  the  first  time, 
town  planners  will  be  able  to  take  a  comprehensive  look  at  their 
town's  natural  treasures  and  make  informed  decisions  before 
development  begins. 

Scott  Jackson,  of  UMass  Extension,  will  present  the  first 
stages  of  the  project  to  Highlands  towns  in  September  at  a 
seminar  entitled  "Ecological  Tools  for  Planning"  as  part  of 
HCI's  Second  Regional  Conference. 

"We're  excited  to  be  able  to  present  local  communities 
with  this  powerful  tool,"  says  Jocelyn.  "Too  often,  our  natural 
resources  go  undiscovered  until  development  starts — and  then 
it's  too  late." 

For  more  information  about  HCI,  visit 
www.highlandcommunities.org  ■ 
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PAKI  NbKSHIPS 

Creating  Trail  Networks  for 
the  Westfield  Watershed 

The  Westfield  River  in  Western  Massachusetts  offers 
over  43  miles  of  classic  New  England  Whitewater  and 
is  home  to  a  wily  native  trout  population.  The  river 
corridor  also  contains  one  of  the  state's  largest  roadless 
wilderness  areas,  which  is  home  to  bald  eagles  and 
black  bear. 

Now,  a  conservation  partnership  is  working  to 
develop  a  network  of  trails  to  help  the  public  experience 
this  wild  and  scenic  landscape.  Starting  this  summer, 
the  70-foot  granite  walls  of  The  Trustees'  Chesterfield 
Gorge  will  serve  as  a  gateway  to  six  miles  of  public 
and  private  trails  that  link  the  gorge  to  Knightsville 
Dam  in  Huntington. 

The  trail  corridor  is  the  first  step  in  the  East  Branch 
Trail  Project,  a  proposed  trail  network  that  will  link 
the  communities  of 
Huntington,  Chesterfield, 
Cummington,  Windsor,  and 
Savoy.  The  project  is  the 
work  of  the  Westfield  River 
Wild  &  Scenic  Advisory 
Committee  (WRWe>SAC), 
a  partnership  of  local  towns, 
land  trusts,  government 
agencies,  and  The  Trustees 
that  formed  to  preserve  the 
outstanding  natural  resources 
of  the  Westfield  River,  which 
in  1993  was  designated  the 
state's  first  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  River. 
Work  on  the  project  began  over  a  year  ago  with 
an  inventory  of  hiking  trails  in  the  Westfield  River 
watershed.  The  first  step  was  to  link  existing  public- 
trails  in  Chesterfield  and  Huntington  and  enhance  the 
visitor  experience  by  providing  signage,  making  trail 
improvements,  and  improving  access.  Over  the 
summer,  the  partnership  will  focus  on  developing 
awareness  of  the  project  through  trail  days,  guided 
hikes,  and  outreach  programs.  The  WRWd^  SAC  is 
also  working  with  local  user  groups — equestrians, 
snowmobilers,  mountain  bikers,  hikers,  and 
fishermen — to  build  support  for  the  trail.  Ideally,  they 
hope  to  enlist  volunteers  as  trail  stewards  and  possibly 
produce  a  trail  map. 

For  more  information  about  the  East  Branch  Trail  Project, 
contact  Carrie  Banks,  WRW&SAC  Coordinator  at 
4 1  3/773-503  I .  Learn  more  about  Chesterfield  Gorge  by 
visiting  www.thetrustees.org/chesterfieldgorge.cfm.  ■ 
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The  East  Branch  Trail 
Project  will  link  natural  and 
historic  resources,  such  as 
this  19th-century  mill  site. 


Executive  Director  Andy  Kendall  addresses 
guests  at  the  Garden  Party  honoring  The 
1 89 1  Society  at  the  home  of  George  and 
Emmy  Lewis  in  Sherborn. 


Onward  and  Upward! 

Despite  a  year  filled  with  economic 
and  global  uncertainty,  The  Trustees 
achieved  its  budgeted  goals  for 
annual  giving  and  membership 
support,  thanks  to  your  generosity! 
Our  Annual  Giving  Program 
raised  just  over  $1.9  million  with  The  Charles  Eliot  Society  leading  the  way 
and  raising  $1,011,000  of  this  total.  Our  thanks  to  Co-Chairs  Virginia 
Murray  and  Daniel  Pierce  for  their  leadership.  The  1891  Society,  ably  led  by 
Patricia  Ternes  and  Hooker  Talcott,  provided  more  than  $430,000  in  annual 
support.  Our  deepest  thanks  to  our  volunteer  leaders  and  to  everyone  who 
spent  evenings  and  weekends  contacting  Trustees  supporters  to  request  their 
continued  generosity. 

We  continued  to  grow  our  membership  program  in  the  2003  fiscal  year. 
Over  that  12-month  period,  Trustees  membership  grew  from  32,000  to 
37,500  members,  and  membership  revenue  rose  by  over  12%.  Our  sincere 
appreciation  to  everyone  who  helped  us  with  our  membership  recruitment 
efforts,  including  the  members  of  our  Membership  and  Volunteer  Involvement 
Committee  and  our  wonderfully  dedicated  membership  department 
volunteers.  Finally,  we  thank  each  of  you  for  so  loyally  and  generously 
supporting  our  efforts  to  conserve  the  Massachusetts  landscape. 
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Betsy  Stavis 

S.John  Connolly 

David  Moore 
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A  dune  scarped  by 
winter  storms  at  Crane 
Beach  in  Ipswich. 


Losing  Ground  and  Gaining  Habitat  on  a  Barrier  Beach 


During  the  long  winter,  a  series  of 
nor'easters  breached  the  outer  dunes 
along  many  portions  of  Crane  Beach  in 
Ipswich.  Salt  water  and  sand  poured 
through  the  breach,  flooding  the  interior 
section  of  the  dunes  and  inundating  beach 
grass  and  beach  heather. 

This  might  strike  you  as  a  small-scale 
disaster,  one  that  requires  a  massive 
"repair"  effort  aimed  at  restoring  the 
dunes  and  fighting  erosion.  But  at  Crane 
Beach,  erosion  (the  loss)  and  accretion 
(the  build-up)  of  sand  are  simply  part  of 
the  healthy  life  cycle  of  a  barrier  beach. 

From  Maine  to  Florida,  barrier  beaches 
protect  natural  resources  and  coastal 
developments  from  the  winds  and  water 
of  the  Atlantic.  Anyone  who  has  walked 
Crane  Beach  has  experienced  the  ability 
of  sand  to  dissipate  energy.  With  each  step 
you  take,  you  move  the  sand  underfoot 
even  as  you  propel  yourself  forward.  This 
mobility  of  sand  grains  enables  the  beach 
to  absorb  the  massive  energy  contained  in 
large  waves. 

As  a  result,  the  shape  and  slope  of 
Crane  Beach  is  constantly  changing.  The 
gentle  wind  and  waves  of  summer  tend  to 
transport  sediment  onshore  and  build  a 
beach.  In  the  winter,  a  nor'easter  can 
move  tons  of  sand  offshore  overnight. 
These  seasonal  shifts  of  sand  create  the 
undulating  dunescape  and  protect  the 
highly  productive  estuarine  and  salt  marsh 
ecosystem  that  forms  in  the  barrier's  lee. 

Past  efforts  to  stabilize  Atlantic  Coast 
beaches  with  seawalls  and  revetments 
interrupted  the  natural  movement  of  sand 


and  jeopardized  natural  communities. 
But  as  Regional  Ecologist  Franz 
Ingelfinger  points  out,  "when  it  comes 
to  taking  care  of  a  barrier  beach,  the 
best  stewardship  sometimes  requires  a 
hands-off  approach."  At  Crane  Beach, 
the  sand-scoured  overwash  areas  are 
ideal  habitats  for  nesting  piping 
plovers  and  least  terns.  With  time,  the 
overwash  areas  will  become  revegetated 
with  American  beach  grass,  beach 
heather,  and  other  forms  of  beach 
vegetation,  stabilizing  the  sand,  and 
initiating  the  cycle  of  dune  growth 
and  recovery. 

Take  a  natural  history  tour  of 
Crane  Beach.  For  more  information,  visit 
visit  www.craneestate.org  and  click  on 
"Events  &  Programs."  ■ 


Swimming  Banned 
at  Doane's  Falls 

The  Trustees  has  implemented  a  permanent 
ban  on  all  swimming,  diving,  and  wading  at 
Doane's  Falls  in  Royalston. The  ban  is  designed 
to  improve  the  safety  of  this  scenic  46-acre 
property,  which  will  remain  open  to  the  public 
for  hiking  and  picnicking. 

The  decision  follows  the  most  recent  fatality 
at  Doane's  Falls  in  August  2002.  At  that  time. 
The  Trustees  placed  a  temporary  ban  on  all 
swimming,  diving,  and  wading  and  began  an 
immediate  review.  As  part  of  the  review  process. 
The  Trustees  solicited  feedback  from  interested 
parties,  including  Town  Officials,  and  Royalston 
Police  Chief,  Fire  Chief,  and  members  of  the 
local  community. 

"This  is  not  a  decision  that  we  have  made 
lightly,"  said  Central  Regional  Director,  Dick 
O'Brien,  who  appeared  before  the  Royalston 
Board  of  Selectmen  to  discuss  the  ban.  "We 
very  much  appreciate  the  feedback  that  we 
have  received  on  this  issue,  and  we  considered 
every  letter,  phone  call,  and  email  we  received 
in  our  review  process." 

Over  the  years, The  Trustees  has  used  a 
wide  range  of  measures  to  promote  the  safe 
use  of  Doane's  Falls  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
serious  injury  or  death:  rules  and  regulations 
and  warning  signs  were  posted;  cable  fencing, 
rescue  buoys,  and  an  emergency  phone  were 
installed;  and,  rangers  were  stationed  at  the  falls. 

However,  the  review  concluded  that  neither 
the  measures  now  in  place  nor  additional 
reasonable  measures  might  sufficiently  reduce 
the  inherent  risk  of  serious  injury  or  death 
that  is  likely  to  result  from  continued  swimming, 
diving  and  wading  at  Doane's  Falls. 

Staff  will  be  on  hand  throughout  the 
summer  to  explain  the  ban  and  to  provide 
a  list  of  nearby  public  swimming  areas. 

T  Doane's  Falls  will  remain  open 
for  hiking  and  picnicking. 


Ralph  Monticello,  Conservation 
Restriction  Coordinator,  is 
developing  outreach  and 
educational  efforts  to  help 
owners  of  conserved  land. 
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Building  Support  for  Conservation  Restrictions 


Since  the  early  1970s,  The  Trustees  has 
accepted  212  conservation  restrictions 
(CRs)  on  14,268  acres  of  land  throughout 
Massachusetts.  Creating  a  conservation 
restriction  is  a  special  skill  that  requires 
intimate  knowledge  of  land,  ecology,  and 
the  law.  But  once  the  deal  is  signed,  the 
work  has  only  begun,  for  both  The 
Trustees  and  the  landowner. 

"As  part  of  the  perpetual  agreement 
that  constitutes  a  CR,  The  Trustees  has 
accepted  the  responsibility  to  monitor 
and  enforce  the  terms  of  the  conservation 
restriction — forever,"  explains  Ralph 
Monticello,  Conservation  Restriction 
Coordinator. 

The  monitoring  process  begins  even 
before  the  CR  is  recorded,  by  assembling 
maps,  surveys,  photographs,  and  other 
information  to  document  the  conserved 
property.  It's  a  combination  of  high  tech 
and  hard  work  that  can  involve  wading 
through  swamps  or  climbing  over  beaver 
dams  to  find  a  property  corner  and  take  a 
GPS  reading.  Often,  it  requires  pouring 
over  orthophotos — aerial  photographs  at 
a  true  scale  that  are  now  available  from 
the  Internet — and  using  our  geographic 
information  system  (GIS)  to  determine 
property  boundaries  and  monitor  the 
conservation  restriction. 


And,  as  conserved  land  changes  hands, 
The  Trustees  often  finds  itself  working 
with  new  owners  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  purpose  of  the  conservation 
restrictions  on  their  land. 

"We  have  a  long  tradition  of  excellent 
relationships  with  the  original  landowners 
who  conserved  their  land,"  says  Ralph. 
"Our  larger  challenge  is  to  develop  that 
positive  relationship  with  new  owners. 
Ultimately,  it's  the  property  owner's 
commitment  to  stewardship  that  determines 
the  success  of  a  conservation  restriction." 

To  build  good  relations,  Ralph  is 
developing  educational  and  outreach 
efforts  to  communicate  methods  of 
improved  land  management  to  owners 
of  conserved  land.  This  past  winter,  he 
coordinated  an  effort  with  The  Trustees' 
Planning  and  Ecology  department  to 
manage  a  wooly  adelgid  infestation  in  a 
hemlock  forest,  leading  to  an  ecologically 
responsible  and  cost-effective  forest 
management  plan  for  the  landowners. 
And  in  order  to  develop  a  more 
comprehensive  monitoring  program, 
several  volunteers  are  being  trained  to 
help  Ralph  conduct  field  monitoring  of 
restrictions  in  the  Charles  River  Valley 
and  Middlesex  County.  ■ 


WHAT'S  A  CR? 

Also  known  as  a  "conservation  easement," 
a  conservation  restriction  (CR)  is  a  legally 
binding  agreement  by  which  a  landowner 
gives  up  some  or  all  of  the  rights  to 
develop  the  property.  The  CR  is  property 
conveyed  to  a  conservation  organization 
like  The  Trustees  or  to  a  local  or  state 
conservation  agency.  Owners  retain  the 
right  to  continue  their  current  use  of 
their  property,  such  as  residency,  non- 
commercial recreation,  agriculture,  or 
forestry.  But  they  forgo  future  uses — 
including  real  estate  development, 
industrial  use,  and  many  commercial 
uses — that  would  threaten  the 
conservation  value  of  their  land.  J 


conservation  count 

ACREAGE 
PROTECTED 

LAND 
OWNED 

94  reservations 

23,380 

LAND 
UNDER  CR 

2 1 2  parcels 

14,268 

ASSISTS 

87  projects 

14,1  10 

(as  of  6/1/03) 

5j  TOTAL 

51,758 
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Conservation  Restriction  Donation 

PUALWAN  PROPERTY  SPENCER 

Dr.  Favvzi  and  Mrs.  Betty  Pualwan  generously  donated  a 
conservation  restriction  (CR)  to  The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
on  their  97-acre  property  in  Spencer,  Massachusetts  that 
permanently  protects  a  rich  variety  of  central  Massachusetts 
landscapes.  The  property  includes  a  mixture  of  agricultural 
fields,  vernal  pools,  and  forests  along  with  a  large  portion  of 
red-maple  swamp  that  extends  to  the  Spencer  State  Forest.  The 
Pualwan  CR  also  conserves  a  scenic  hillside  with  outstanding 
views  of  the  nearby  Stiles  Reservoir.  ■ 


MEMBERSHIP 

New  Supplement  to  Property  Gu/de! 

Since  publishing  the  3rd  edition  of  the  Property  Guide  in 
spring  2001,  The  Trustees  has  protected  more  open  space 
for  you  to  enjoy  (see  below).  Learn  all  about  our  new  properties 
and  recreational  opportunities  in  a  supplement  to  the  Property 
Guide.  Request  your  free  copy  of  this  supplement  by  calling 
our  membership  department  at  978/921-1944  or  e-mailing 
us  at  membership@ttor.org. 

The  supplement  profiles: 

m  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BIRD  PARK  WALPOLE 
An  89-acre  landscaped  park  with  three  miles  of  walking 
paths  that  traverse  streams  and  pass  through  rolling  grassy 
meadows  punctuated  with  mature  shade  trees,  tree  groves, 
and  ponds. 

■  COPICUT  WOODS   FALL  RIVER  (OPENING  OCTOBER  18.  2003) 
A  southern  gateway  to  the  13,600-acre  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  Bioreserve  with  walking  trails  that  pass  vernal 
pools,  Miller  Brook,  and  an  abandoned  farm  settlement. 

■  LYMAN  RESERVE  BOURNE,  PLYMOUTH  &  WAREHAM 

A  19th-century  fishing  camp  along  Red  Brook  that  features 
freshwater  wetlands,  forested  uplands,  a  sandy  beach,  and  a 
scenic  stretch  of  coastal  shoreline  with  views  of  Buttermilk  Bay. 


On  the  horizon — literally — for  2003  are  several  proposals  for 
building  wind  generation  facilities  near  Trustees  properties  and 
elsewhere.  As  a  conservation  organization.The  Trustees 
recognizes  that  initiatives  to  lessen  our  dependence  on  fossil 
fuels  must  be  taken  very  seriously.  At  the  same  time,  the 
integrity  of  sensitive  lands  must  be  safeguarded.  Elliot  Surkin, 
Chairman  of  our  Standing  Committee,  has  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  study  this  issue  and  to  recommend  policies  and 
procedures  to  guide  The  Trustees'  response  to  these  proposals. 

In  the  meantime.The  Trustees  has  responded  specifically  to  a 
proposal  to  construct  1 0  wind-powered  generators  in  Ipswich 
Bay,  a  short  distance  offshore  from  the  Crane  Estate.  At  a 
hearing  on  the  proposal,  held  in  Essex  on  April  1 7,  Wes  Ward, 
Director  of  Land  Conservation,  testified  in  favor  of  requiring  the 
project's  proponent  to  prepare  a  full  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  disclosing  the  project's  anticipated  impact  on  the 
many  sensitive  environmental,  historic,  and  scenic  resources 
of  the  Ipswich  Bay  area.  Subsequently, The  Trustees  submitted  a 
detailed  "comment  letter"  to  the  Massachusetts  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


For  a  copy  of  the  comment  letter,  visit 
www.thetrustees.org/advocacy.cfm. 


■  QUINEBAUG  WOODS  HOLLAND 

A  deep  woodland  with  trails  that  follow  the  edges  of  the 
Quinebaug  River  and  lead  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  with  views 
of  Blake  Hill  and  the  Hamilton  Reservoir. 

■  TULLY  LAKE  CAMPGROUND  ROYALSTON 

A  tent-only  campground  set  along  the  shores  of  the  200-acre 
Tully  Lake  with  secluded  sites,  modern  conveniences,  and 
easy  access  to  waterfalls,  scenic  overlooks,  and  the  18-mile 
Tully  Trail. 


TULLY  LAKE 
CAMPGROUN 
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www.thetrustees.org 

Your  on-line  companion 
to  the  Property  Guide! 
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The  Trustees  has  been  awarded  an  $8,000 
grant  by  the  Alces  Foundation  to  conduct  a 
"visioning  session"  to  develop  a  land  conser- 
vation agenda  for  Essex  County. 

At  Appleton  Farms,  the  completion  of  the 
exterior  renovation  of  all  our  central  farm 
buildings  is  within  sight  (photo  below). The 
draft  horse  barn,  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
the  long  shed  have  new  cedar  shingle  sides 
and  a  new  roof.The  dairy  barn  is  now  fully 
occupied  with  our  capacity  of  41  dairy  cows, 
thanks  to  our  wonderful  supporter,  Johanna 
Ross,  who  purchased  the  entire  herd  for  us. 
By  late  spring,  there  were  1 2  new  calves  and 
we're  shipping  milk  every  other  day. 


A  granddaughter  of  Richard  T.  Crane  has 
recently  agreed  to  loan  the  Great  House 
at  Castle  Hill  nearly  30  original  pieces, 
including  chairs,  tables  and  a  few  case  pieces. 
With  the  help  of  the  original  1949  inventory 
and  the  David  Adler  furniture  inventory 
photo  cards  (also  on  loan),  we  were  able  to 
place  almost  every  piece  in  its  original 
location  (see  page  10). 

The  annual  plant  sale  at  the  Stevens- 
Coolidge  Place  was  a  big  success;  hundreds 
of  visitors  toured  the  house  and  even  more 
purchased  plants  for  their  gardens. The  house 
features  newly  woven  reproductions  of 
Mr.  Coolidge's  Chinese  silk  draperies  in  the 
Smoking  Room,  and  the  conserved  Chinese 
lantern  is  back  hanging  in  the  stair  hall. 
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GREATER 
BOSTON 


Bird  Park,  our  newest  reservation, 
celebrated  the  Summer  Solstice  with  kid's 
activities,  music,  and  other  fun  events  for 
families. The  event  drew  crowds  from  East 
Walpole  and  Greater  Boston. 

The  Trustees  sponsored  Conserving  the 
Charles  River  Headwaters  to  help 
residents  of  Holliston,  Hopkinton,  and 
Milford  learn  about  the  large  tract  of 
undeveloped  land  in  their  midst.  Comprised 
of  some  1 ,000  acres,  the  area  offers  space 
for  walking,  hiking,  biking,  and  horseback 
riding. To  learn  more,  contact  Land 
Protection  Specialist  Chris  Rodstrom  at 
978/537-4458  x309  or  crodstrom@ttor.org. 


SOUTHEAST 
REGION 


Secretary  for  the  Executive  Office 
of  Environmental  Affairs  Ellen  Roy 
Herzfelder  (second  from  left  in  photo  below) 
and  others  help  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  Damde  Meadows  salt  marsh 
restoration  project  at  World's  End. 
An  interpretive  panel  near  the  project 
site  told  visitors  who  took  part  in  the 
annual  World's  End  Summer  Solstice 
about  the  salt  marsh  restoration  project. 


Hearty  congratulations  to  Linton  Harrington 
and  the  team  at  the  Khmer  Family  Resource 
Center  in  Fall  River.  Jim  Kay  and  the  25 
Cambodian  kids  in  the  after-school  art 
program  took  home  the  Grand  Prize  for 
their  fabulous  Bioreserve  float  for  the  Earth 
Day  parade  in  New  Bedford  (photo  above). 

Copicut  Woods,  the  gateway  to  the 
Bioreserve,  will  open  as  a  Trustees  reservation 
on  October  18.  In  the  last  several  months 
the  prep  work  for  a  summer  of  activity  was 
laid.  Regional  Ecologist  Andy  Walsh  and  the 
Fall  River  Conservation  Commission  agent 
inspected  new  trail  and  parking  facility 
locations  and  gave  us  the  green  light  to 
proceed.  Trustees  GIS  staff  communed  with 
the  satellites  and  picked  up  locus  points  for 
vernal  pools,  old  cellar  holes,  the  old  "dry" 
bridge,  and  almost  3  miles  of  trails. 


ROUNDUP 


CAPE  COD 
&  ISLANDS 


Shorebird  season  on  the  Islands  has  begun. 
As  of  late  spring,  1 3  American  oystercatcher 
pairs  have  been  found  in  the  region — we 
expect  to  find  additional  pairs  in  the  more 
remote  areas  of  Coskata-Coatue 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

At  Long  Point  Wildlife  Refuge,  one  pair 
of  piping  plovers  is  nesting,  and  we  concluded 
our  spring  prescribed  burn  season  at  the 
refuge  and  Wasque  despite  the  wet  spring. 

The  annual  Spring  Planting  at  Mytoi  drew 
a  dozen  volunteers  to  this  Japanese-style 
garden.  Don  Sibley,  our  volunteer  gardener, 
was  pleased  with  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished. 


V 


Spring  has  been  a  busy  time  for  the  Claire 
Saltonstall  Education  Program  on 

Martha's  Vineyard.  First  and  second  graders 
visited  Menemsha  Hills  Brickyard  to  learn 
about  the  history  of  a  local  industry,  while 
kindergartners  and  their  parents  helped 
clean  up  the  beach  at  Squibnocket  Point — 
each  protected  by  a  Trustees  conservation 
restriction  (photo  above). 


CENTRAL 
REGION 


Beautiful  spring  weather  and  a  crowd  of  65 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
The  Trustees  as  Executive  Director  Andy 
Kendall,  President  Janice  Hunt,  and  other 
supporters  of  the  Trustees  broke  ground  for 
the  Doyle  Conservation  Center  (photo 
above).  Participants  were  encouraged  to  take 
a  bag  of  lupine  seeds,  plant  and  nurture 
them  for  a  year,  and  return  in  2004  to  plant 
them  in  the  field  in  front  of  the  new  Center 
at  the  dedication  ceremony.  One  of  the  first 
activities  in  the  construction  of  the  center 
will  be  drilling  the  two  1,500'  wells  for  the 
geothermal  heating  unit  in  the  building. 
You  can  monitor  the  construction  of  the 
Doyle  Conservation  Center  at 
www.thetrustees.org/doylecenter.cfm. 

We  continue  to  raise  awareness  of  the  Lucy 
Stone  Home  Site,  our  latest  addition  to 
Rock  House  Reservation.  Historian  Joelle 
Million  presented  a  lecture  on  Lucy  Stone  at 
the  Old  Sturbridge  Village  Visitor  Center 
Theater.  Joelle's  biography  of  Lucy  Stone  will 
be  published  this  summer.  And  Judith  Black 
gave  two  splendid  performances  of  "Meet 
Lucy  Stone"  in  Brookfield  and  Worcester. 


WESTERN 
REGION 


Restoration  work  continues  at  Naumkeag. 
The  slate  roof  is  complete  on  the  Carriage 
House;  the  Summer  House  work  is  almost 
done;  the  masons  are  actively  working  on 
chimneys;  and,  work  has  begun  to  reset  the 
marble  steps  in  the  Evergreen  Garden. 

Thanks  to  the  continuing  efforts  of  local 
volunteers,  we  are  making  headway  in 
controlling  some  of  the  invasive  plant 
species  at  Tyringham  Cobble  in 
Tyringham.  Efforts  to  control  another  invasive 
species — garlic  mustard — continue  at 
Dinosaur  Footprints  in  Holyoke,  the 
Bryant  Homestead  in  Cummington, 
and  Notchview  in  Windsor. 

noteworthy 


The  GIS  department  has  been  busy  mapping 
trails,  boundaries,  and  other  features  at 
Copicut  Woods  in  preparation  for  a  trail 
map.They  have  also  been  working  on  the 
Cape  Poge  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Wasque 
management  plan,  World's  End  grassland 
management,  and  Little  Tom  Mountain 
natural  resource  inventory  (see  cover  story). 
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SPECIAL  PIECES 

Great  House  Detectives 


Famed  architect  David  Adler  designed  the  Great  House  at  Castle 
Hill  in  1924  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  the  interior  finishes  and  furnishings  that  created  an 
elegant  English-country  style  retreat.  This  year,  the  hard  work  of 
our  house  detectives  has  paid  off,  and  the  interior  of  the  Great 
House  has  been  nearly  restored  to  its  former  glory. 

Former  Trustees  collections  committees,  working  with  historic 
photographs  and  a  1950  auction  catalogue  from  the  Castle  Hill 


sale,  did  an  outstanding  job  of  furnishing  the  house  with  pieces 
similar  to  what  the  Cranes  had.  These  pieces  are  still  the  core  of 
the  collections. 

When  Castle  Hill  became  a  National  Historic  Landmark  in 
1998,  Susan  Hill  Dolan,  Northeast  Historic  Resources  Manager, 
and  the  Castle  Hill  Collections  Committee  renewed  efforts  to 
restore  the  house.  Using  photographs  by  Mattie  Edwards  Hewitt 
from  1931  and  the  auction  catalogue,  staff  and  volunteers  were 
able  to  trace  fabrics  for  draperies  and  upholstery.  Paint  analysis 
brought  the  original  room  colors  and  glazes  to  light. 

This  year,  the  Crane's  granddaughter  Tatiana  Bezamat  and  her 
husband,  Adolfo,  loaned  a  series  of  about  200  furniture  inventory 
photographs  mounted  on  cardboard  (see  photo  on  left).  The  photographs, 
taken  by  David  Adler  when  he  was  selecting  furniture  and  decorative 
objects  for  the  Cranes,  bear  a  description  of  the  piece  and  the  room 
for  which  Adler  intended  it.  This  collection  provided  an  invaluable 
resource  for  advancing  and  documenting  the  room  restoration. 
Mrs.  Bezamat  also  loaned  a  1949  room-by-room  inventory  taken 
before  Mrs.  Crane  died.  Adler  furniture  photos  were  matched  to 
the  inventory,  and  formerly  unknown  colors  of  fabrics  and  details 
were  revealed  much  to  the  delight  of  staff,  volunteers,  and  visitors. 

Most  recently,  The  Trustees  received  a  loan  of  several  of  the 
original  pieces  of  furniture  and  objects  d'art  that  were  inherited  by 
the  family.  These  have  been  placed  throughout  the  house  in  their 
original  locations,  along  with  copies  of  the  David  Adler  photo 
cards  to  aid  interpretation  of  the  house  for  visitors.  ■ 


EDUCATION 

National  Trust  Lends  Support  to  the 
William  Cullen  Bryant  Homestead 

Perched  on  a  hillside  overlooking  Cummington,  the  red  Victorian 
era  barn  at  the  William  Cullen  Bryant  Homestead  has  long  fired 
the  imagination  of  artists,  who  have  captured  the  exterior  in  paint 
and  photograph.  Now,  the  interior  of  the  barn  will  ignite  the 
imagination  of  schoolchildren  and  the  public  through  a  series  of 
educational  programs. 

With  the  help  of  a  $2,975  matching  grant  from  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation's  Mildred  Jones  Keefe  Preservation 
Services  Fund  for  Massachusetts,  The  Trustees  will  develop  a  series 
of  educational  programs  that  will  use  the  barn  to  explore  200 
years  of  change  in  rural  Massachusetts,  focusing  on  subsistence, 
commercial,  and  "gentleman"  farming.  Although  still  in  the 
planning  stages,  components  of  the  program  could  range  from 
interpretive  panels  and  hand-on  displays  to  meeting  spaces  for 
lectures  and  workshops  on  topics  such  as  apple  cider  and  the 
Homestead's  fruit  orchards. 

In  announcing  the  grant,  National  Trust  Northeast  Regional 
Director  Wendy  Nicholas  said,  "With  these  start-up  dollars,  The 
Trustees  of  Reservations  and  the  Bryant  Homestead  joins  hundreds 


of  other  organi- 
zations across  the 
country  actively 
ensuring  that 
America's  archi- 
tectural and 
cultural  heritage 
is  preserved." 

Regional  Historic  Resources  Manager  Will  Garrison  describes 
the  barn  as  a  "classic  New  England  hillside  barn"  used  for  hay 
storage,  animal  shelter,  dairying,  apple  storage,  and  workshops. 
While  an  intact  New  England  barn  is  an  increasing  rarity,  the  barn 
at  the  Bryant  Homestead  is  filled  with  historic  treasures:  the 
haymows  are  intact;  the  dairy  still  contains  much  of  its  equipment; 
and,  the  timber  frame  is  a  testament  to  19th-century  craftsmanship. 

A  pilot  program  is  expected  this  fall  and  formal  programs  are 
planned  for  the  spring  of  2004.  But  you  don't  have  to  wait  until 
then  to  enjoy  this  National  Historic  Landmark.  The  William 
Cullen  Bryant  Homestead  is  already  open  for  tours. 

For  more  information  about  tours  of  The  Bryant  Homestead, 
visit  www.thetrustees.org  or  call  413/643-2244.  ■ 
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Return  of  the  Natives 


FISHER  Martes  pennanti 

Trapping  and  habitat  loss  (they  have  a  home  range  of  3  to  100 
square  miles  in  forests)  once  eliminated  fishers  in  Massachusetts, 
but  they  are  now  relatively  common,  even  in  more  populated 
areas  such  as  Beverly,  where  this  one  was  photographed  at  Long 
Hill.  In  fact,  our  state  has  some  of  the  highest  densities  of  fishers 
in  North  America.  Retractable  claws  make  fishers  good 
climbers,  and  they  will  follow  established  routes  along  logs 
and  branches  as  they  search  for  food.  Fishers  feed  primarily 
on  snowshoe  hares,  chipmunks,  squirrels,  and  mice,  but  they 
are  quite  opportunistic  omnivores  and  will  feed  on  anything 
including  fruit,  insects,  and  amphibians — and  the  occasional 
cat.  While  their  habit  of  arching  their  back  and  hissing  when 
provoked  has  led  to  the  nickname  "fisher-cats,"  they  are 
members  of  the  weasel  family. 

WILD  TURKEY  Meleagris  gallopavo 

Like  the  fisher,  wild  turkeys  (also  photographed  at  Long  Hill) 
represent  a  conservation  success.  The  last  known  wild  turkey  in 
Massachusetts  was  shot  on  Mt.  Tom  in  1851,  after  settlements 
had  destroyed  most  of  this  species  hardwood  forest  habitat. 

Early  efforts  to  reintroduce 
this  native  bird  began  in 
1914.  However,  it  wasn't 
until  1976  that  flocks  of 
wild  turkeys  imported  from 
New  York  began  to  flourish 
in  Massachusetts.  In  the 
1990s,  wild  turkeys  were 
re-introduced  into  Essex 
County.  Today,  wild  turkeys 
can  be  found  throughout 
most  of  Massachusetts 
except  parts  of  the  southeast, 
including  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Islands.  ■ 


THE 

SEMPER  VIRENS 

S  O  C  I  E  T  Y 

Planned  Giving  for  The  Trustees 


Field  of  Greens 

Protect  the 
Massachusetts 
landscape  for 
generations  to  come 


Bequests  and  other  planned  gifts  build  our  endowment,  securing 
the  conservation  of  Trustees'  barrier  beaches,  mountain  tops,  and 
farm  fields,  like  these  at  Appleton  Farms.  This  simplest  form  of 
planned  gift  offers  great  flexibility,  allowing  you  to  retain  full  use 
of  your  assets. 

Plan  a  bequest  of  cash,  a  specific  asset,  such  as  real  estate, 
securities,  or  a  collectible,  or  leave  a  percentage  of  your  estate 
to  The  Trustees.  Designate  unspent  retirement  assets  to  The 
Trustees — spare  your  heirs  additional  income  tax  and  avoid  the 
prospective  burden  of  estate  taxes.  And  you  can  direct  your 
support  to  your  favorite  Trustees  property  or  program! 

For  sample  bequest  language  or  other  information  about  planned  gifts, 
please  visit  the  planned  giving  page  at  www.thetrustees.org/PG.cfm 
or  clip  and  return  this  form  to: 

Sarah  Carothers,  Director  of  Planned  Giving 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations 
572  Essex  Street,  Beverly,  MA  01915-1530 
978/524- 1 876   ■  scarothers@ttor.org 


□ 


□ 


□ 


PLEASE  LET  US  KNOW 

Please  contact  me  about  a  bequest  provision  or  designating 
The  Trustees  a  beneficiary  of  my  retirement  accounts. 

I  have  included  The  Trustees  in  my  estate  plan  and  wish  to 
join  The  Semper  Virens  Society  in  recognition  of  my  planned  gift. 

Please  contact  me  about  gift  arrangements  that  provide 
income  to  me  or  a  loved  one. 

DATE(S)  OF  BIRTH:    


Mr.  Mrs. 
Ms.  Miss 


First 

Middle  Initial 

Last 

Address 

City  /  Town 
(  ) 

State 

Zip  Code 

Day  telephone 

E-mail 
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ADDRESS  SERVICE  REQUESTED 


Naturalist-led  canoe  and  kayak  tours  of  Tisbury 
Great  Pond  at  Long  Point  Wildlife  Refuge  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  offer  a  chance  to  observe 
marine  life  and  shorebirds  up  close. 


In  New  England,  summer  elicits  images  of  sand,  sun,  and  the 
Islands!  Visitors  to  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  properties  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  can  experience  all  the  Islands 
have  to  offer — from  surfcasting  to  lighthouses,  to  exploring  the 
salt  marsh,  there's  something  for  everyone.  Natural  History  Tours 
and  Wildlife  Canoe  Tours  at  Cape  Poge  Wildlife  Refuge  on 
Chappa-quiddick  explore  the  wonders  and  wildlife  of  this  barrier 
beach  habitat.  Also  at  Cape  Poge,  Trustees  members  have  the 
exclusive  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  fish  the  legendary  waters  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  for  striped  bass,  bluefish,  and  albacore  with  the 


OU I  &  ABOU I 

Explore  the  Natural  Wonders 
of  the  Islands 

help  of  an  experienced  guide.  Or  visitors  can  travel  with  a 
naturalist  by  oversand  vehicle  to  the  remote  Cape  Poge 
Lighthouse,  where  they'll  learn  about  its  fascinating  history 
and  the  keepers  who  tended  it  over  the  years. 

At  Long  Point  Wildlife  Refuge  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  naturalist- 
led  canoe  and  kayak  tours  of  Tisbury  Great  Pond  teach  basic 
paddling  techniques,  and  give  adults  and  kids  alike  a  chance  to 
observe  marine  life  and  shorebirds  up  close. 

And  on  Nantucket,  Coskata-Coatue  Wildlife  Refuge  offers 
oversand  vehicle  tours  to  Great  Point  Lighthouse  at  the  very  tip 
of  Nantucket's  longest  barrier  beach,  exploring  the  wildlife  and 
natural  history  of  this  unique  coastal  landscape  along  the  way. 

Tours  are  offered  daily  Memorial  Day  weekend  through  Columbus  Day; 
admission  fees  vary  by  tour.  For  more  information  call  508/693-7662, 
or  visit  www.thetrustees.org/naturalhistorytours.cfm  ■ 


